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Intrbductibri 

The number of divorces in the United States is increasing eveiy 
year, in 1976. it passed the l-million mark.'Gf those who divorce, 
four cfui of^ five rem^ry, thus adding_ to the steadily growing 
stepfamiiy phenomenon. Although thera are. no liard statistics on 
the number of stepfamilies in the dnited States, experts _esti mate 
that6.6 million children under the age of 18 live in a household with a 
stepparent. This figure faiJs to take into account the untold numbers 
of childijeh who live part time with a stepparent. The total number of 
stepchildren may be, closer to 15 million.. 

Because of the increasing number adjustments 
to "Hvins in step' affect a large segment of the popuiation. More and 
rnore people need inforwotion about stepparenting. Since-iittiGScien^ 
tific stud^ has been devoted to the subject, there are few research 
findings on which to base a definitive report or a ''hom io!\rrtanuaL 
This publication attempts to bridge the Inforrriutp^ 
some observations mode b\; stepparents about their-experiences. It 
does not soy all there is to say on the subject, nor does it include the 
advantages to be found in the stepfamiiy siiuatio,rL ft is designed to > 
heip new and future-siepfamihes [oak more realistically at some of the 
problems which rriay^confroni iherrt:^ 

The conflicts and -tensions -Which all families experience ^t 
times are complicated in a steprelationship: There are problems 
unique to'the stepfamiiy: Many stepfamilies tend to be influenced, 
albeit unconsciously, by rnyths. The absent parent, living or dead, 
can be a source of tension. Emotional arguments arise relative to 
V*his,'* **FLer^*\and _'*their" children; the family budget and ex- 
,,spouse5; and differences In previous family lifestyles. 

_Our culture has no traditions to provide remarried parents with 
a blueprint of expected problems and how to deal with them. In 
fact, the stereotypes of stepfamiiy life are unrealistic and extreme, 
as all too often stepparents are portrayed as either wicked and 
cruel or perfectly adjusted, : : 

For centuries, stepmothers have been maligned in faiiy tales 
,and literajMre as cruel and wicked. Haihsel and Greters stepmother 
t\wce ^i5ahdoned them in the forest, and jealousy drove Snow 
White s stepmother to try to pbisbn her. Perhaps the world's most 
infamous stepmother was Cinderella's, who forced her into 
drudgery and seiVitijde. These concepts evolved at a time when 
life expectancy was short, aihd deaths caused by complications of 
childbirth were common. Fathers, more often than not. remarrjed 
to provide care for their children. Therefore, in the past, most steppa- 
rents were stepmothers. Today, there are probably more stepfathers 

I 



th^3ri stepmothers because courts tend to award custody of children 
to rhbthers, a trend that may be changing slowly 
:^ Although there are a few cruel and abusive stepfathers in 
literature, no my^s have grown up around them, probably 
because TTien usually spend less time with children, thus decrea^^^ 
ihg bpportunitiesrfbr conflict* Aiso^ women are expected to show 
affection toward chlldren, bat such behavior has not traditionally ' 
been required of rhen. A father, traditionally the ultimate enforcer 
of discipline, m^y leave the actual dispensing of It to his wife, 

thereby casting her in the role of villain. 

^ In cbritrast to past myths, today/s media tends to project a 
"wonderland" image of the stepfamiiy— instant Tove and good 
humor solve all problems.; But thlsmode^-day myth sets an 
Impdssjble a^d uhreajistic goal. Any stepfamMy that models itself 
after a TV or movie stepfamiiy will probably find itself deficienl by 
comparison. / * 

- This brochure is designed to pmvide a myth-free, doWh-tO'earth 
perspective on stepparenting. It has 4wo purposes: first, to mggest 
some steps to take befgre remarnage to ease the tror^sition into the 
hew famili^; second, to alert cquples io. problems that moni; step- 
families have ehcountered and to^ indicate waj^s they have found to * 
deal ujith them. This brochure is not rneani lo deter "steppa^^^ 
hood," but rather to assist those who are considering it 
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Tips bri Preparing to Live in Step 



_ Jn a stepfamily, at least t^lree and usUalJy mbte iridiyidUals find 
themsel ves struggling to form new farhilial relatibrishrps while s'till ^ 
coping wJth reminders of the past. Each family member btmgs to 
the situation expectations arid attitudes vs/hich ai^ as diverse as 
the- personalities- Involved. The task of creating, a successful' 
stepfarniJy,^s with ar>y family, will be easier for all cohcerhed if 
eachmember tries to understand the feelings.ahd inbtivatibns bf , } ' 
the othe.rs as :weli as his or her own. ' 

; : l"!^P?^:^3"V^_^'scu^ the realities of living \h Istep prior to 
the marriage^ when problems that are likely to aiise can be: ^ 
tereseen and examined theoretically. If . you are ctSntemplating 
entering a stepr^lationship, here are,some points tb^bnsiden 

. . . . Plan ahead! Some chaptersrdTl^re^nts 
Without Partners conduct "Ednc^on ior 
Remarriage** workshops.' Gon^t your 
4 fpcahchapter or write to: PardTite Witliout 
Partners, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, 
Washington, D.G. 20014. - " 
' .... Examine your motives and those of your 

future spouse For marrying. Get to know 
hi*n or h<?r; as well as possible under all 
sorts of circumstances. Gonsjder the 
possible .impact of cbhtrastihg lifestyles. ^ 

.... Discijss the mbdificatiohs^ that will be 
required iri bringing two famijies tb- 
gether. Gbmpare similarities and differ- .\ 
erices iri yblir cpricepte 9f childrearing. 1 

.... Explore with your^ childreri the changes 

remarriage will bfkhg, i.e., riew li^irig v 
arrangements,- riew/ family^. relatibriships, 
effect on their rdatibriship with their 
nqjh^ parent * Q . 

.... QivB yqur children ample bpportUriity to 
get\to know your future spouse well. 
Gonsider your chtUdreri's feelings, but 
cJon't: allow them to^make your decision 
,ab oQ t rernarnage.^ ^ . . . 

. . Discuss the disposition of family finances^ 

with your future spouse. An open pnd ~. ^ 
honest review of financial assets and 



responsibilities hi^y reduce unre<illstic 
expectations and resultant rnisunder- 
standings. 

Understand'* that there\are bound to be 
periods of doubt, frustration, and resent- 



ment: 



Tips bh Living in St^p 



_:^/^^^''i^''^^^^'?^''^^^^st^ces any marriage is compiex and chaj- 
leriging; but the problems of a ^ubse^uent mam'age aremqre cqmj- 
plicated, since more people^ relationships, feejings, attitudes, _and' 
beliefs are invotved than in a first marriage^ The-two families may 
have .differing roles, values^ standards^ and goals: Because its mem- 
bers haveSiotishared past experiences, the-new family may have to 
redefine rigFra^and responsibilities to fit individual and combined 
need^y ' ., • - 

Time and understanding are key ^lies in negotiating the transition 
from single parent to stepfamily status. Consideration of the follow- 
ing points may; ease the transition process: 

.... Let your relationship with stepchildren . . 
develop gradually. *bon*t e;<pect too 
much too soon — ^^from the children or 
from yourself. C|iildr^n- need time to 
adjust, accept*, and belong: So do par- 
% . ents: _^ ^ - _ - -_• . ■ 

: : : : Don*t_try to repJace a -lost parent; be- an ^ 
' additional parent: Children need time to 
*" mourn the parent lost through divorce or 

through death. 

.... Expect to deal with confusing feelings— 
your o<^y your spouse's, and the chil- 
dren's. Anxiety about new roles and rela; 
tjpnships may heighten competition 
among f^ily members for love and 
attention; loyalties rhay be questioned, 
^ Your children may need to understand 

that th.eir relationship with you is valued 
but different from that of your relation- 
ship with your spouse and that one 
cainhbt replace the oth;^r. You love and 
heed them both, but in different ways. 
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Recognize that :you mny be i^ornparod 
wilj;rlhe nbsont parent; Be prepared to 
be tiisted, munipulated, □iid challenyed 
in your new roie: Decide, with your tudte, 
what Is Best for your 'cliilc^rcn and stcuid 
by it: 

. CJnderstan'd tliat .stepparents need sup- 
port froni natural parents on chiidreating 
issues. Rearing children is tough; rearing 
.someone else's Is tougher. 
. Acknowledge periods of cooperation 
among stcpsiblings. Try to treat stepchil- 
dren and your own with equal fairness. 
Communicate! Don't pretend that every- 
thing is fine when It isri't. Acknowledge 
problems immediately ,and cj,eal with 
them openly. '[ __j ^ 

Admit that you need help Mr you need it: 
Don't let the situation get out of hand. 
Everyone needs help sometime. Join ah 
organization for stepfamilies; seek coun- 
seling. 
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Excuriirie your mdfives and tfTOse 
of your future spouse, for rnarry- 
ing. (Jncierstandiag motives may 
help to avoid unrealistic expecta- 
tions arid resultant disappoint- 
ments. 

^ Examining Motives j 

Mostpedple enterfrig^a remarriage expect that there will be some 
difficulties assdciated with creating a stepfamily, but they elthefshop.e 
the problems will disappear or will hot be too serious. Strong rleeds 
h for love,, cdmpahidhship, and 'fihahcial or childrearing 'assistance 

' ^rnay outweigh reeervatidhs about entering a steprelationship. A par- 

- • ent who is consirleFihg remarriage should ask, "Hcive I foun^ sortie- 
one with whom I truly want td share rriy life, or am I rerricirrying 
primarily for the sake of the childr^?!?'* 

"I think ydU have td, consider bdth' your own needs and the 
.children's," says Mary, a remarried mother of two. "One can't 
.^^^ other. YdUr children wdh't be with you forever; 
but on the other hand, if the kids aren't happy, the marriage won't 
be either;" _ ^ 

"My children took to Lois as soon as they met her," says Jim, 
a widower with two small' children, "but that's hdt why t married 
her." 

f "I'm sure ! had Qaiy [her son] in the back of my mind when I 

decided to remarry,'*:adds Lois, "One thing that attracted me td 
Jim was that he was a parent already arid knew what to expect of 
a child, but r would never, have remarried just to, give Qaiy a 
\ father. In fact," she continues, "if Gary had been 15 instead of-9, 

I don't thinK I would have remarried at all, because h^jnight have 
been to© sdi In his ways and there would hav^ been, a lot of 
^ problems." ^ _ _ : _ 

For some, single parents, the job of rearing a* child alone can 
seem overwhelming, and marriage is seen as an ideal solution.; 
^ Pibvyever, "If you just want a housekeeper and baby sitter,^' advises 
Ja«e; a stepmother, "hire one. Or If it is strictly a marriage of 
convenience, both parties should recognize this from the start." 

• ■ ; / 





. ■ V 

. Ihc .partiiU ci\sQ s.h.oaid. dsk; '"hv" liii:s person rcjiiy wiiliiig to 
stujie. my respnnsibii)tic:s ns o parent?" If luvor. sluv is ■liTipatioiit' _ 
witii children. d(M/sn't w*int to rjct involved witfi thci r <Jct.lviIios, <)nd ' 
resents sh<)rin(j \hc |.\vient witli ttu» ctiildren, diese attiiudes should 
bo known troni t[ie. txiginninjj. Richard, a stepfdthor; !^^ys, tfiink 
it's a mistake to nuirry someone with childnen if yotj don't like 
kids. It's . a p^^ckaye deal — the inotfuM and the ctiiidren come 
together. ' _ _ _ ^: ' • * 

The opposite is nis'o true. "1/ you'je m<jinly inteiestod in 
becomincj instant joarent to make \Ap Ibr lost time/' aclds^ 
Richard. '.a 40 yoar-old bachelor who married a motfier of three, 
"the man iacjtj itself may not be so (jobd. ' ' , i . ■ 

Oct to know your future spouse 
as Well as possible under ail sorts 
of cireu instances. Conside^^ the 
pdssible impact of contrasting 
I ire s 5' le s . Dl sc u s s the m 6 d i tic a - 
lions that wiil be req.uired in bring- 
ing L\vd^amilies together/ 

Accommodating Differences 

In any marriage, a husband and wife must learn to coordinate their 
daily routines and adjust to 'each other s fjabits. But ;in a second 
rnarriage, these adjustnlents may be more difficult because each 
partner has already established patterns of iriteiraction as husband or 
wife and has certairl expectations of a spouse. Smce these expecta- 
tions may differ, ttiey should be explored as much as possible before 
' marriage. ' 

In fa^t. all typ»es_of differences should be brought into the open 
before marriage. Differing interests, likes, dislikes,^ arid persd rial 
traits should be acRhbwIedged and shared. These differences 
heed cbnsideKatibh. in terms of their irhpact oh their relationship 
-ahdbh farhily life. Differehcec. in yiewpbin^ or interests cah be the 
caUse bf freqUeht cbhflict or, with acceptance ahd appj-eciatfon, 
prove beheficial ahd enriching. fSot discussing differences for fear 
bf prevehtihjg the marriage may be damaging in the long run. 
Knovy*^ something about each other's expectations, habits, 
iWerests, and personal traits may k'eep minor irritations from 
growing into roajor issues: 




Ackripwleclgihg differehces before rhorridge is important to all 
couples, but it is even rridre essentia! when children are involved; 
for parents must consider thiseir childreh's -habits and interests too. 
Joyce McDonald, a psychiatric social worker, says^" You know it's 
hard, when a couple gets hiarried, just to relate to one andthen 
and then when they :have a child in a natural family, it g^^ts more 
complicated; but when ydU bring twb families together, it makes 
it that_much harder." 

.children come on the scene/* says Ray, a newly married 
stepfather, ''your whole Jife becomes scheduled around- them. 
Your life is rio longer your own. If ydU realize that and are willing 
to accept it, you are well on the path to success." 

::^^°iP^^?"^ )^^ve very different ideas about sUch matters 
(as children's diet, bedtime, household duties, hygiene, independ- 
ence, and freedom of choice. The meshing of two s$ts of (fhildren 
can be especially difficult. Children have developed' values assim- 
ilated in their former families and may resist changes introduced 

by a newcorfier. . ^ • 

Jenny had always prepared regular, well-balanced meals for her 
children, while her^new stepchildren were used to eating whenever ' 
and whatever they liked. ^'At first^ they didrr't like sitting down and 
eating. with the whole family." she says:.^ "They didn't like vegeta- 
bles. On the other hand, they were much more used. to clearing 
the,;tab|e and cleaning up the kitchen than mine were:" * 

"When I was growing up I had chores to do every Saturday . 
morning before I could gO' out to play," says dim: "My stepson 
had never even made his oWn bed." 

"I believe in teaching children to bq independerit, at ari early 
age," says Dorothy, a stepmother of two teen^e girls. /* My 
husband Steve says he believes this too,' but I still think he 
pampers them. He*s always doing things for them that they could 
do for themselves." ■ — ^ 

Living together involves a give and take of old and new, ways 
Until an acceptable compromise is reached. . 
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about your renlarriage. 



Never" place ycur children in the 
position of rnaking a decision 



Getting Acquainted With the ehildi 



Children need ample opportunities to ^eLto knovv their future 
stepparent. They heed candid answers "to questions about how 
remarriage might affect their lives: They can be encouraged io 
express freely their feelings about thejmpending marriage. BLTT, 
as Gerda L. Schulman of the Jewjsh^Farnily Service in Meiy York 
wrote in 1972, 'The .difference . : . Between allowing a child whose 
parent is planning to get marriedio make the decision for the _ . 
parent and allowing this child to respdnd to the impending event ' 
cannot be emphasized enough. However much a child resents or 
vVelcomes his parentis remarriage, he should never be put in to 
the position of assuming responsibility for the decision itself 
Marriage is a contract between adults and not between a child 

arid an aduit/* zzizn '- ^ - .- - - - - 

A parent can usually^determine wHetlier the child arid future 
spouse will relate comfortably by simply observing their interactions 
arid listening carefully^toiheir spontaneous remarks. F'or example, a 
child may evidencea^sadden interest in a future spouse s hobbies or 
occupation: 'The time- spent and experiences shared with the chit 
dren before marriage will Help prepare thern for your lifestyle, and 
give them some notion o^what kind of person you are, and_what ^ 
living with-you will* \^e; like. After remarriage,^ seek out interesting, 
enjoyable activities to do as a family;\says Dr. Stevanne Auerbach, a 
par^t-child consultant and steprnptHer. 

PSrehts sometimes m^rrenv^ to brin_g thelv children and 
spouses together, but iUakes tirfie for the relatiphship to /grow. 
Stepparents and chiidren who biS^a relaUonship naturally and 
on their own terms can.then establish lines of communication, 
talking through thej^differences and arriving at some accommo- 
dation. It is important for the stepparent and child to have a 
relationship of their own, independent of the natural parent. 
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Try to anticipate some of the 
money problems remarriage can 
create. Bpenly discuss your finan- 
cial situatidn aiid concerns before 
and during remarriage. Honest 
discussion may reduce friction. 

Exarhihthg Finances 

A_raajor source of friction In a stepfamily is the effect of 
^[^^^^?? previous marriage. Moni^ is a soUrCe of 

'i^^^L' /^i^^'J^S' but in stepfamilies it may be complex, 
hiilian Messinger,^a social worker at the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry in Canada^ found in a survey of 70 remarried CG»{i^jes 
that children ancL finances topped the list of problems. She 
discovered that ''vvomen feel 'guilty about the burden their children 
placed on their new^hasbands, and men felt reluctant to reveal 
their true financial asseb^ ForjTTany new couples, money became 
a sensitive Issue that neither partner talked about.'* 

Depending on the amount and regularity- of the financial 
support received from the children's naturai^Darent orthe amount 
of support the formeP spouse gives to his or her first family; the 
hew family may have to lower Its standard of Jiving. Economic 
pressures may require thatjboth parents work or that they delay 
or fcirgo having children. There, may be disagreements about 
whether iricorhirig child-support p_ayments are to be used only for 
the designated child or for the fanriily as a whole. A wife may 
resent payments her hUsbarid is required to make to his former 
wi^fe, while he may resent having to support another man*s 
children. 

Couples contemplating a new marriage would be wise to take 
a good, hard look at their financial situatibri— present and future. 
A realistic view and honest discussion may reduce future misun- 
derstandings and friction. 
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The Children 



Give chlidren the time they 
need — to mourn, adjust, accept, 
and belong. 

Coping With Ghanges 

--Often great difficulty is experienced by children who have had \,o 
cope. with- either -the ^tress of a divorce or the shock of a parents 
^death: Beconning part of a new famjiy with_a different lifestyle is yet 
another radical change: It may mean moving to a different house 
away from old friends and fannUiarpIaces. The children wilJ now have 
to share their living space and possessions with a stepparent and 
maybe v/ith newbrothers and sisters: TSfeyroay lose their positions i 
th^ family; from eldest, youngest, or only child, they may become the 
one in the middle or may have to share a position with another eldest 
or youngest. Ghildren are bound to have som^ doubts and anxiety 
about how these changes will affect their lives and should be encour- 
aged to Express them. 

Children s reactions to a parents remarj*iage may depend in part 
upon whether they have been separated from a parent by death or 
divorce and the degree to which they have accepted the separation. 
Another factor rriay be the nature of the r&atiohship with the custo- 
dial parent in the interval prior to the rerriarriage—hb\v close parent 
and children have become and how much depehdericy has de- 
veloped between therri. Also, the age arid emotiorial rriatUrity of 
children and the cultural attitudes to which they have been exposed 
must play some part in how they react to the stepfarriily experience. 

Children seem to adjust more readily to a parents remarriage 
when there is consistency In their relatidnships with important adults 
in their lives. That is, children s adjustment may be easedMf the 
remarriage does not threaten their close relationships with the non- 
custodial parent, grandparents, and other family members. At the" 
same time, they must be helped to understand the charages a 
remarriage will bring to parental roles — ^a stepparent now shares in 
making decisions that affect their lives. Considerable stress can be 
avoided iLparents — custodial, noncustodial, and step — agree to a - 
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consistent set of rules for the children. sUch as apprdpriate bedUmes, 
responsibilities, activities, rewards, arid punishments. Thus, 
* weekerid" parerits are less apt to dverinduige chj^ren or compete 
with custodial parents for children s favors,, and children are free<:|| 
from the confusion and fears involved in manipuiating adults: 

Time is another essential ingredient in children's adjustment; 
They need time to mourn their losses and adjust to the changes 
a remarriage bririgs to their lives. Stepparents who expect instant 
love arid easy acceptance may be in for disappointment and 
frustration.' Time, patience, understanding; and cojisistency are, 
the keys to helping children through the adjustnrient process: 



Expect children to have sorne 
problems adjusting from a single 
parent to a stepfarriily situation, 
dn<^erstand their problems, but 
don't try to overcompensate. 

Over-attachment ta Single Parent 

- During _the .interval between -the death or divorce and the 
remarriage, the parent-child relatiQnship may have grown excep-. 
tionally close /and - overdependent Having been separated from 
one parent, the child may now feel that the other is being tak^en 
away by the stepparent. **My son had to learn that there were 
others here, and that he had-to share me with them," says Lois. 
**l guess there's a tendency, when there's only one parent, to 
overcompensate.*' • _ _ 

The child's possessive feeling for his natural parent .may -be ex- 
pressed in jealousy. Although the hostility fs init[ally directed against 
the "displacer", the child may in fact be even more angry with the 
"betrayer'^the mother or lather wlro-took the new mate. The cause 
of this behavior is fear ---fear that the child will lose to the stepparent 
his or her special place in the parents heart: Qnce the child realizes 
that this-is not so, the insecuri^ is likely to diminish. 

The loss of a parent may constitute a disruptionln the process of 
learning how to love and be loved. A child may feel abandoned by the 
missing parent and may even feel responsible for the death or 
divorce: Although a child may desperately want and need love, he or 
she may adopt a hostile attitude as a defense. 
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Don't try to replace a lost 
parent—be en adclitionsl parent. 



Child Who Has a Dead Parent 

Sometirnes a child whose parent has died clings to the fantasy^that 
the parent is away on a trip and may return someday. The remarriage 
is proof that the absent perspn Is really dead. In any case it Is not 
advisable for the stepparent to try to supplant the dead parent. By 
allowing the relationship to grow gradually, the stepparent can help 
the child through/his or her mourning period. To do otherwise may 
cause the child to reject the new parent. 

There is no need for the child to give up pictures and meinentoesr 
In fact, the child should; be encouraged tc? recall past experiences 
with the deceased parent, arid have ariy questibris answered openly. 
Complete mourning at his or her bwri pace allows the child to modify 
the Idealized image of the dead pareritto a rribre realistic one., The 
goal is to establish a satisfactory relaitibriship with the stepiparerit 
without breaking the natural ties with the dead parerit. Eventually the 
child rnay become very close to the stepparerit. 

^ ^_^JL^^i*l'^^]'y^^^ wary of accepting a stepparent;^ fearing that 
the_stepparent, too, may disappear. The major concern of a 9- 
year-oid whose father had died in a tragic accident was whether Jim, 
his new stepfather "was -going to stay?" 
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Aceept children's loyalty to the 
absent parent. Ghildreh of divorce 
can have good relationships with 
both stepparents and natural par- 
ents. ^ 



Child of Divorce 

^Ref^ia^^iage tells the child of divorce that the first tnardage is 
really oyer, and that the original family can never he reestablished. 
The child may feel guilty about accepting a new parent, seeing it 
as a betrayal of his absent parent. 

The child's chief concern is likely to center on tjBe changes that 
may take place in the relationship with the/absent parent, 
especially if there has been a close emotional ti^: Initially the child 
may be hostile toward the stepparent b^use it' seems as if he or 
she is replacing the absent parent. The experts agree that 
stepparents should never try to take the place of the naturaj 
parent. It is not necessary for the child to reject either theaSsent 
parent or the steppareritJh order to have a^good relationship^ith 
one or the other . * They essential I y ha ve t \yb sets of parents ' sa ys 
Steve. **You shouldn't try to say, *these/are the authority figures 
and these are loving figures.' All are authority and all are loving 
figuTes. It confuses the kids to separate these roles and messes 
up the relationship." 




The Parents and Some Challenges 



Don't expect lob much tod 
^en— rfrom yourself or the chil- 
dren. Stepparenting isn't easv; 

The Stepparent 

. Men and women who have ribt had children may haively 
believe th^t parenting corner natarally. Therefore, the^ may 
assume that stepparentiag "can't be tqfo-hard." Those who have 
children of their own may feel that raising someone else's" wilhbe 
no more difficult. However, it takes even more patience, maturity, 
and flexibility to be a successful stepparent than a. parent: "If you 
don't have a sense of humor," says hois, "you can easily Jail 
apart." 

It is also important for stepparents to be realistic 3nd not to 
expect too much^ too soon. Sometimes this is easier said than 
done, for assUhnihg a relationship with someone else's children 
can be very trying, A stepfather "c^'t march into the new family 
with the atjtitude, '.Now I'll take over. I'm the father here!'" says 
Howard Samuelsdn, a stepfatlier and executive director of Remar- ' 

'7^^- 'The newcomer Hasn't earned the right to this jple." 
Joyce Mac Dona Id ad vjses s teppa rents to * go ^ lo wl y^ wa tch , I ist^n . 
be available to talk. New parents should realize that they can't 
maj^e great changes in a short time; it's going to take months, 
.^.^"^^^^^^^ll^^ 3 ^h*'^ ™y be just as confused and uneasy as ' 
tfie stepparent." ' ^ v 

Stepparents seldom receive the praise and^dmiratiph accorded 5 
foster parents or those who adopt: Lois, a stepmother of two for 
6 years, says, "r don't like being called a stepmother! For ihstahcei 
when j take, the kids Tpr shots or if they get hurt, wherl I say I'm 
their adopted mother, I'm treated in a different way, as though I 
really- want them and am trying to help them. But when I say I'm 
a stepnaother, it'sTike she did this to the kid.' I resent this.'-' 
- Stepparents, like natural parents, commpniy feel u^nappreciated 
and "ased."^ Because of their role they may find it more difficult 
than naturaJ^parents to ask -for apprecic^tion or to express 
resentment: For example, a stepmoUier whonjanages the house, 
acts as chauffeur, administers first aid , and sejSom hears a thank 
you, may feel more anger than a natural p&rent^qnd more guilt 




about the anger. "iHone^ of the_ work I do gets •appreciated/* 
compiains Dorothy: "Ho orie^says thanks. 1 cook or clean up; no 
one says the food tastes .good or_the house looks nice. That 
makes me IFeel like Gindereila and act like the wicked step- 
mother." 

The stepparent may begin to liegiret marrying a person with 
children and to yearn: for the less compiicated single life, 
"Sometimes I fee! that I have all the worries and problerns. of a 
parent and noije of the joys," laments George, who Is rnarried to 
a divorcee with three teenage sons. . . 

However, the absence of any sign , of gratituc|e does not 
necessarily indicate a lap^ of. appreciation. All children are 
sometimes thoughtless aiia may" take their parents for granted. 
They have subtle ways of expressing loving Feelings, for exampte, 
. by asking for advice or help in completing a project, or emulating 
the stepparents' manner of dress or speech. Although 'Joe ind 
his stepson Mjf^e have a good relatibriship, Joe says, "I'm stfll 
sUrprise'd to hear the teachers say that Mike is always boasting 
about me atschdbl." x 



Help your child and your new spouse 
understand that ^our relationships 
with both are valuable, but different; 
one cannot replace the other. 



The NatucgJ Parent— The Divided Person ' - 




jHatural parents also are confused about their new roles; they 
^^^^ themselves caUght between loyalties to their children 
and a desire to please the new mate. The parent who has seen 
his or her own child's li"fe disrupted by a death or diVorce may 
feej guiity for having put -the chid through another emotional 
upheaval by remap^^tig. For example, a child who is scolded for 
negiectlng h[s daily fehores cajl Easily distort the picture by 
'!^^:°^^."9j.^L^^:^^^P^^^^ theVeaS^n for the action, causing, 

the stepparenPta quesiian his or her motives and abilities as a 
parent. Tha natural parent may then feel guilty, believing all would 
be_.peaceful if only the child had not been placed in this situation. 

Some children who have had a major share of the natural parent's 
time and attention tend to become possessive of the parent. They 
may deliberateiy engage in behavior that demands the parent's 
attention. They may become sulien and withdrav^n, isolating them- 
selves from tfie farnilj^ Tfiey may become disruptive in school or 

/'^ 
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neglect their studies. Older children may become involved with 
drugs, engage in other delinquent behavior, or even run away from 
home. Feeling a heed for more time to cuitiyatejhe marital relation- 
ship, the parent rhay begin to resent the ehild. The stepparent may 
even force the natural parent to choose between him or her and the 
child, thus threatening both the rriarridge and the child's sense of 
security. 

On the other hand, the child's unusuai behavior may have been 
precipitated by the parent's preoccupation with tbe marital relation- 
ship. It may be necessary to stress constantly that the husband-wife, 
and parent-child relationships are different, yet both are valuable. A 
spouse ^:annot replace the child; nor can a child have a marital 
reiationsliip with a parent. A child must learn that the stepparent is 
part-of the family and will not be driven away regardless of the tactics 
used. The stepparent must also realize that the parent is responsible 
for tlie child ^nd cannot simply walk away. 

- The^periodlcalStepp^rents Forum, advises, "...time passes, kids ^ 
grow out of their insecurities, troublesome ex-es marry, move away, 
or otherwise loosea their ho[d. grow closer through their 
crises and stepparents become an accepte^J part of family history In 
stepparenUng your grea^st ally is time. May you use it well:" 



V 



Recognize that you may be com- 
jpared with the absent parent. Be 
prepared to be tested, manipu- 
lated, and challenged in ydUr nevv 
role. ^ c 



Comparisdhs With the Absent Paffent 



The stepparent may feel as though he or she is bn triaU beirjg 
constantly cornpared with the exspouse, or like an "outsider," if' 
the exspouse is still an active part of the family. Stepparents' can 
rriake it clear to the children that they are different from the 
natural parents and have different ways of doing things^ without 
giving the impressibh that they feel they are superior. The 
stepparent who thes to compete with the absent parent is askjng 
for trouble. Dorothy Lund, in "Stepparent oh Trial," advises that 
stepparents "shbuldri't exp»ect to be superrhen or wbrneri them- 
selves, A stepmother, for example, whb strives constantly to have 
everything right— children must always have balanced meals, 
clean clothes, an immaculate 'hduse~can actually create the very 
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situation she wishes to avoid. . . . The truth about stepparents is 
that|they are ofteri even more cbhscieritibus.than natural parents." 

Jane's stepchildren had nevier had to do hbusehbid chores, 
^^^^i^he children prdtestied, "Our mbrri never made us do that." 
she explained that "every membier of a family should take some 
r?^_P:R_"^'^l^'^_ home/' arid began teaching them hov^ to do 

things. .On the other hand, the stepmother can be fle^il^le and 
accept some ojf the methods that the children have already 
ieamed. AA^en_th^ at having tb dry the dishes 

"because my. mom always -let them drain iri the dish rack/* tte 
stepmother coaldeasily adqptthis method. 

Dorothy, Land tells of Tommy, who brags to his new stepfathet 
about the w^y his fgther Ssed to pass footbaJI. Rather than 
feeling threatened, the stepfather encourages him to talk about 
his father and feel pride in^him: * ^ 



Don't retreat hofh a: chiid's chal- 
lenge. Children need the security 
of^a firm and fair response. 

Challenges to Authority 

Children will generally 'test a stepparent and challenge his or 
her authority *'But,''' says Lbis. '/I never let the Fact that I'm the 
children's steprnbther influence the way I trecjt them." 

In a moment bf anger a child may yel|,_ "Ybu're not my real 
father. You can't tell rne what tb 'do!" or "This isn;t your house, 
it's my, dad's!" 'The first tirhe Gary said that to me," reflects Jim. 
"I was stunned. His rtiother backed rrie up, and it s never 
happen-ed again." 

_ Th^e child's outburst may be painful tb Hie stepparent, althbugh ^ 
the^hnd niay- be merely resentful at having tb carry but some 
chore or m^iy be responding to something totally unrelated to the 
family: It may. help _the chiJii nnd the stepparent to find out what is 
regally causing, the anjj_er;-but, in any event, tlu: fact that tlie child 
has a stepparent is no excuse for liim or to be disobedient. 

Dr, Stevcinne Auerbach advises^ ':Try not to be discourciged if 
you or the cliildren give way to an angry otitljursL: This liap{Kms 
to . everyone at times. Tlie only way to liandle such upsets is to 
acknowledge your feelings and tal<e responsil^ility lor theni;" 
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_^ dinr^ays, -When ! pUnish or scold Gary-, I samelimes feel quiity 
bnt.l know if ! don't do it. its. not going to be_better for him in the 
long run^ I don't want to be too hard, but ! don-t want to be tod 
soft. M_ want to be fair." 

AJthoagh^chiidYeh may complain about discipline, they may 
actually welcome it as a sign that someone cares. A child- whose 
misbehawor goes uncorrected is apt to feel guilty and respond by 
vvorse behavior, hoping Unconsciously' to prSvoke the discipline 
he knows . [le needs. Dr. Duke Fisher, a psychoanalyst, says this 
reaction is^spedally true of teenagers. 'They want somebody to 
protect them frocDjheIr own pretense of omnipotence: They may 
complain about controls, but in truth they get relief and protec-' 
tion." ^ • ' . . 



Bs_ck up ydUr spoU childreaf- 
ing Issues. Rearing children is 
tough. Rearing someone else's 
children is even tougher. 



Backup for the Stepparent 

" _ ' 

\ Natural parents usually Insist that ihey want their spS^jses to 
take an active part in rearing :the children, but when the situation 
actually arises they rnay find themseFves reacting otherwise. ''I do 
get in the way sometimes, when I know I should step back and let 
him_handte the situation," says /^ary. 

^ -Tlie^natur^l parent may; try to "protect": the child from the 
* outsider,** feelirg^respohsible For and defend 
misdeeds. This undermines the stepparent's place in the home 
''My wife expects me to correct her child, buft when J do she 
interposes. herse_lf between Us. ' GsUally she ends up making the 
decision, and J hack down, and that I don't like." says George, a 
stepfather, /fe a result, matters of discipline remain unresolved. 
; ^ It is essential for the natural parent to support the stepparent In 
his or her role and to be consistent. Letting the stepparent 
discipline in one situation and then ihterfi^ring the next time 
causes confusion for all concerne^l-^^d indicates to the children 
that the parents are divided. . 

Dorblhy f(&members that her husband would tell his teenage 
daughters to^ help with the household cfiores, but tlu^ri ho woUld 
accuse her, in their presence, of being too hard on therp. '/They 
are receiving two signals and don't know which one to believe, ' 
she concludes. • . 




Deejde; with your mate, what is 
best for your ehiidreri and stand 
by !t. It* frightens children when 

^ . they can .successful!^ manipulate 

adults. 

■ ■ - 

Manipulation 

Stepfarriilies experience all the problems that occur in. thle 
biological farriily. However, the children may use the steprelation- 
ship to gain 6yrnpathy_and get their own way. tinda had been 
married to the father of lO^r-old Marl^ for only 3 weeks when 
the pool dperied. /'He told me. that; his father ^Howed^ him to go 
swimming alone/' she says. ;'*! told him 1 hadn't discussed that 
, with his father yet and would like to check Nvith him' first," . • 

"The more agreernfent on everyday family life ypu and your mate 
come to beforehand, the better for you and for the ehildren. If they 
know that both of you have hiade the important decisions and will be 
fair and firm, they will be likely to accept— and eventually resf?ect — 
even those decisions they may initially complain about," says 
Dr.^Stevanne Auerbach. ' j 

- In an attempt, to wiri the child's affectSon, .stepparents some- 
times tend tO' give in. /There is an equal _ danger," says David, 
"that a stepparent, may bte easily persuaded by an_overly affection- 
ate.stepchild." 4t is important for the stepparent to decide what is- 
best for the child. without regard to the effect it will have on:the 
child's ppihibn of him or her. 

A child may attempt to manipulate the parents witRwhorn he 
or she lives by invoking the absent parentv After spending a week 
with his real mother, 12-year-oId Kurt informed his father and 
•stepmother that he had been allowed to stay up till midaight on 
school nights, "We told him," says Carol. *' *ln this house children your 
age go to bed at 10/ " 

"The problem was," she adds, "that this put us in Ihe ''bad 
guys' -^roje while his real mother syrnpathized -with him. It would 
better for all of Us if she had cooperated," 
. '^.^^J^^.^J^^.^V:^^ absent parent may interfere is by indulging the 
children- when they are iri his or her Care! He or she rriay shower 

^.^^'^^^^ ^^^^ P^*^^/^"^ special favors arid make every visit 
seem like a holiday: Grandparents, aunts, ^n^i Uncles who have 
acted as surrogate pcjrents^ and who fear that they will now lose 
their former close relationship with the child, may behave 
sim'ilarly. Children, sensing their power, qiiickiy learri to explait 
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^ bathv-sets of parents. When the custodial parents deny a chirds' 
request— for_ example, for a television set of his bwh--ithe child 
may then, appeal tp the ahserit^ The danger is tK^t/the 

custodial parrenns; could get ca^aght up in the competition \^&^he 
former mate to win the chtldreji's favor. To avoid twPvthe 
custodial parents should remain firm, while explaining to the 
children;^their reasons. for Uieir decision:, : . : - . ' 
There will be tirnes wfien aft three parents must d-ecide issues 

' relevant to the cHild's 'welfare or share significant occasions in the 
child's life, such as a school play,, scouting <5'r athletic ev^t; , 
religious ceremony... or graduation. Such contacts a re -Inevitable 
ah^d may create situations of/'stress- which may become even 

- more painful for ^11 !f the child has manipulated the two families 
into cb'mpetitive camps. - i 



Aekhevvledge periods of coopera- 
tfdn arnohg stepsibiings. Try to 
treat stepch){dren and your own 
with, equal f^lrne^s. 

A- 



When bolh the husband and wife bring children to. the family, 
the process of bt^coming a family may aometirnes be easier. Both 
sets of children are both biological children and stepchildren. 
They can identify with each other because each has been 
separate'd from a p^arent and now has to share the remaining 
parent. The stepchildren who believe they are being treated 
unfairly by a stepparent hiay hot feel isolated or abused when 
they see the stepparent's own children being treated in the same 
way. 

However, this ^pe of farnily may have jo cbhtehd with divisive - 
rivalries drawn according to blood jines. Rivalries and cliques are^ 
present in most large families, but they rnay occur in exaggerated 
form in the stepfamily. Members of each family tend to close 
ranks and become fiercely protective of one another, regardless 
of wfiat their relation'ship has been previously. "Sj^ic of the 
big^gest fights that Dorotfiy and the girls had," recallrSteVe, 'were 
on es^ where she'd get into it with one of them, and tfie other 
would come to that one's defense."* ' 

One parent nnay accuse the other of spending too much time 
playing referee dtjring periods of tension between stepsiblings. 
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Stepsiblfngs 



Thankful for a few rrilnutes; of peace, they may tend to witblhbld 
cbrhrrient whenever the cbildriri seem tb be g^ttin^ along well. They 
might mpre^is^ely refrain frbrh refereeing the s^qu^bBles arid:''ref- 
eree^^ the good tiiiies Instead, by firaising and encouraging such' 
signs of cobperatibri,iuggest Ruth Roosevelt and Jeanette Lofas in 

:.theLr book, L/u7n^ /n Step. • : 

Quesiibhs bf allbwahce^. chores, arid privileges can ^create 
crises ;/ *Once/; when tbid Jbhfi .he cbuldri't ijse the car, he 

. shoy^d-atrTier'ypU use it if 1 were your real son,,! 

recalls Richard,. T^..attitud^^. can^ be intensified where there -are 

"^stepsiblings or ha»blirigs. Stepparents, are sensitive, to charges 
bystep'children of fa voritisrfi toward their own cHitdreh /Wherii this 
occurs in t,he Randall farhity, .says David/'l star^^^ bf 

• them what the problem is; airi'd listen to both, arid then draw my 
coricIUsibris. 1 probably tend to decide against rny child to -ward 
off the :pbssibilit^ of her chfld feeling that I always side with mine/' 
' An'older,ch1ld^ma>/ fee^ that he or she tjasmbre chbne§ to dOi- 
aad a 'youhger child that he br she .tlj^s ah earlier bedtime, 

.. becaUse/df; age, but^^'because he-or^ she is a stepchild. "When 
told rthe girls that they were expecteij to wash- their'own qfothes;" 
recalls Dorothy, "they waited to kriaw v^/hy Tinimie didn't have to 

' do his- laundry too. I poihted out tb tKem that,.^at 7, he Wasn't yet ■ 
tall enough or resporisible enough to operate the machine.'' 



Gommunieate! Den-t pretend that ^ 
everything is fine when it isrf't. 
Acknowledge prbblems irnmedi- 
a^ely and deal with them apehly-^ 




ebrhrhunicating 



Some new couples are so arixioas for their marriage to succeed 
that tKey avoid expressing or even acknowledging sources of 
anger or irritation. "Sometimes I feel that if I say what is really on 
my mind, it could destroy the whole relationship," confides Ray, 
"and that's a price I don't want to pay." Consequently, conflicts 
are not discussed br resolved, with the result that the unexpressed 
hostility becomes stored ammunition ready to explode at rariy 
time. The constant pressure for everyone to maintaip this artificial 
harmony creates jncreasingj^tension and uneasiness for the entire 
family. Mot only do they avoid complaining about each other, but 
they also repress criticism of family life in general. 
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^^A spouse cannot be expected to respond to a husband s or wife's 
unexpressed dissatisfaction, wants, or heeds. ""It seemed as though 
^^::^.^^^ly ^^^^.^^'"9^ husband wanted," says Joan. "I felt that I 
wasateays g[ving and never receivihg. Theri I suddenly realized that 
he couldn^t know what I wanted if i didn't tell hirri. So I stopped hinting 
and took the direct approach." 

- firg^Ienns may go Unaddressed until the children exhibit a 
seenWngJy un related difficulty. Ten-year-oTd Ken became disrup- 

had mysteridus pairls. The doctor advised 
a psychoiogist. **As a result of the counseling, we were able to 
identify problems in our niarriage, and we thought we had a very 
good marriage!" reports Ken's mother. Another stepparent, com- 
ments, "l_suppose some marriages may be in trouble because of 
ttre stepchildren; but 1 tend to think its more a basic problem of 
compatibility between the parents, and the children only reflect 
the attitudes-af, the parents.--' 

'Mfyou'regjDir^ tobe^ stepfamily,'' ad vises Lois, "youhaveto 
sit down and talk and really be open. You can't keep your 
thoughts to yourself. Otherwise, you'll be liolding hostilities toward 
him or his kids." ' 



More Help and Information 



Join or rorrn an organizatiotfi for 
stepfarhilies. Seak counseling be- 
fore the situation gets put of 

Where To Get Help 



J^^^^'P^^' discuss what may seem at the time to be 
insamiounta^ble problems with others who have had 'first- hand 
experience in coping with similar prohHems. 

Remarrieds, Incorporated 
Box 742, 

Santa ASa,eA^^927bl 

This is a_uolQnianp- orgdntzution designed to hetp eslabUsh a more 
stable Jarmip^^ programs that are social 

education a/, and ca/£ura//rrn It provides a forurn /or the 

consideration of common problems faced by remarried<:oup\es and 
their children. 

The Step Famlfy Fouridation 
333 West End Avenue 
New York, NY 10023 

This is a clearinghouse fbr mforjnaiion and research on the 
siepfarnil]^ and helps to create an awxireryess of the specific 
dyhamics and problems of step relationships. This foundution is for 
those who are involved in stdprelationships and want more - 
inforrnotioh. 

Just as each person has his own threshald of pain, he alsa has 
a level of stress with which he can cope. Whenever a stepparent 
begins to feel dverwhelrried byjhe faistrations of Jiving in step, it- 
Is. time to seek dUfside.help. The ideal situation -Is for all family 
members to receive cbuhselmg, since it can provide neutral 
ground for discussion of sensitive issues. However, if others are 
unwilling to accept help, the persbh feeling the pressure of the 
situation should prdceed on his or her own. 
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:. To nhti the services whicti best suit your needs, contnct one of 
the following agencies, most of which can be found in your local 
tielephbhe book: 

Community Mehtal Health Center : 

Mental Health'Associatioh of your.city or county 

Family Services (or Youth Services) of the Human Resource 

Pepartmerit of your city or cbuhty 
Wbrneri's Cqmrriisslori of your local gbvernmerit . 

Other counseling services: 

_ ■. ^ . 

Cfcrical and pastoral counseling services 
Child guidance centers 
Maniage and family counselors 

Services for related problems: 

Drug abuse^i^enters 

Runassgy houses 

Planner Pa re n thoo d 

Local Hot Line >— 

Credit counselors 

FURTHER READING ^ 

F^eriodicals: Stepparent's Fdrurn 
Westmount 

P 0.80x4002 / ' 

Montreal H32 2X3, Canada 
Designed to offer support and guidance to stepparents in 
understanding their mie and f unctfons. 

Books: , - 

The Half Parent: Living-With Other People^5_ehildren, 
Brenda Maddox. New York: The Mew American bibrary, • * 

1975. ^ _ ^ _ _ _ . 

An -exploration of- the emoiional and adjustment - 
probiems and- rewards^ of living wJth other people's 
children; about the parent bp marriage: 
Remarriage, Garrnel Herman Reingdid. Mew York:-Har-. 
per & Row, 1976. 

The first book tO-be published entirely on the subject 
of remarriage. Discusses such problems as the ex- 
spoUsel stepchildren, iri'laws, money, and,maklng 
friend_s again. ; z 
Living in Step^ Ruth Roosevelt and Jeanette Lbfas. Mew 
YorR: Stein and Day, 1976. _ 

Deals with the realities of jemarriage and the complex 
family ties no one is experiericed to hmdle. 

25 . 
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stepchild in the__Family, Anne W. Simon: New York* 
PocketbobUs, 1965. _ ' 

A thoughtful examination of the effects of remoniage 

on chifcireh, ' 

Stepparrenting: Implications for Researcli arid Prac- 
tice, Renato Espinoza and Yvdririe Newman, NIMH 
In press; 

Reoieivs ewpiricai ttterature in the area of stepparent- 
ing and discusses 'speclai problenns of stepfarnihes,_ 
Mafces recommendaiions for future research and 
provides^ helpful suggestions for stepparents and 
helping professions. 

Your Child? 1 Thought It Was My Child. Owen arid 
Mancy Spann: Pasadena, Calif.: Ward Ritchie Press 
1977. 

Offers many ideas, based an the authors[ per^or^ol 
expeHences; for coping m of stepchil- ■ 

_ dreh, stepparents, andjdepgrandparer\ts, 
• The Successful Stepparent, Helen Thomson. Hew York: 

Harper & Row, 1966, _ _ 

Prouides concrete advice on . a// sorts of situations that 
arisei in everyday liuing^ inciudir^g the first meeting of 
the child with the stepparerii, ihe_ fi^t- adjustments 
^ after remarriage, an^i the manp probiems that ore 
'( bound to cjop up ihrough the pears: ^ 

The :Secbhd Tiriie Around: Remarriage in Amenca, 
Leslie Aldrich Westoff. Mew York: Viking, 1977: 

Persor\al experiences, statistics, conclusions, and ad- 
vice for the four but of five divorced people who 
- remany. 

Articles: 

Frorri Stepparent, to Real Parent, Stevanne Ajuerbach, 
. Parerits Magazine, June' 1976. 

, Stepparent bri Trial, Dorothy Lund, Parents Magazine, Jan- 
uary 1975. 

Remarnag^e Between Divorced People with Children from 
Previous Marriages: A Proposal for Preparation for Remar- 
riagisi, Lillian Messinger JjDurnal of Marriage & Family 
CdUriselirig, Vol. 2(2): 193-200, April l976. 
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film: 

Step-parenting: New Families, Old Ties. Pblymbrph 

Films; Boston, Ma^s. 1977. . : 

E.xp/ores the realities of becoming an instant family 
thrvugh scenes of stepfarnily life and ihteruiews with 
parents an d professionals. 
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